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A Christmas Message* 


It happened in the town of Bethlehem of Judea, in a crowd- 
ed inn, so crowded that Mary had to have a stall for her resting 
place and her Baby had for His cradle a manger. Yet from 
that lowly place came the great message of love. 


The shepherds on the hillsides saw the great light and 
heard the angels singing 


“Glory to God in the Highest 
And on Earth peace, good will to men.” 


The Three Wise Men from the East traveled many weary 
miles across the desert, over the mountains and down strange 
paths following His guiding star, bearing gifts to the new-born 
Child. 

It was a little Child in a little inn, in a little town, but 
never has there been a greater event than the miracle of that 
life. For more than nineteen hundred years His last words 
and the example of His life have been the guide to happiness 
and peace and love. 


You and I have but a small place in this world. We can- 
not do great things, but we can do the little things in a big 
and wonderful way if we do them in the spirit of the Christ 
Child. Each day can be a blessed day for our children if you 
and I live in the Spirit of Christmas. 


* We are again printing Professor Johnstone's Christmas Message, which was used on 
the Cottage Bulletin oards this year. 
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‘“‘Dear Robinson” Replies* 


Dear Uncle Ed: 


Yes, I know I was going to write you about our Diversional 
Occupation work and tell you more concerning the training 
program for low grade children as we have developed it ai 
Woodbine Colony. But this Christmas business is in the air 
and it is hard to think of matters untinctured with holiday 
spirit. After all, when every third youngster you meet pulls 
at his chin to denote a long white beard, and employees sneak 
off to the local store and come back loaded with mysterious 
packages, you can fairly hear the reindeer champing at their 
bits. 

I remember in a letter of yours some years ago that you 
spoke of just what a happy place a good institution for children 
was at Christmas time. How true that is; and how satisfac- 
tory. You know it, and I know it, and folks who are working 
in institutions know it and have recognized it for years. The 
thing that impresses me now lies in the fact that so many 
parents are beginning to realize what an institution Christmas 
is. Of course parents want their children with them at Christ- 
mas time. The old tradition of the family at home on this 
occasion is as deeply rooted in the soil of sentiment as is the 
celebration of Christmas itself. 


Three or four years ago when the mothers and fathers of 
many of our boys wrote requesting holiday vacations for their 
children, I was in something of a dilemma. I didn’t want to 
come right out and deny this privilege. But I didn’t want the 
youngsters pulled away from a celebration that they had been 
anticipating ever since the last Thanksgiving turkey bone had 
been boiled down to soup. 


So I wrote these people and, as the Methodists would say, 
I put the cards right on the table. I did not ask them to take 
my word for it but suggested that they come down and see 
for themselves. Well, now when Christmas Eve rolls around, 


* About fifteen years ago Professor Johnstone wrote a series of letters to a mythical 
friend named “Robinson,” su sing the latter was beginning his career as a super- 
intendent of an institution. he following is the second of a series of replies by his 
son Edward L. Johnstone, who has been the superintendent of the State Colony at 
Woodbine for a number of years. (Editor. 
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I believe that Santa Claus himself may sometimes wonder just 
who the parties are for—the children or their parents! 


It’s a great sight. Here are families re-united in an atmo- 
sphere of joy and happiness that literally knows no bounds. 
Mothers and fathers, oftimes the normal children of the family, 
friends who an hour ago were skeptics, being entertained as 
the guests of and in the homes of the pathetically handicapped 
and grossly underprivileged children, who were once their great 
problems. 


We took a leaf from your book and made satisfactory ar- 
rangements with Santa Claus so that he comes to Woodbine 
just after dark on Christmas Eve. There is no Garrison Hall 
at Woodbine Colony. Even if there were a central auditorium 
we couldn’t transport all of our crippled and paralyzed boys 
to one location very well. So Santa makes a tour of the various 
cottages and genially permits himself to be torn limb from 
limb eight times in the course of an evening. 


Every cottage, housing from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty children, is decorated for the occasion and the cottage 
personnel certainly put on a great show in the attractive and 
ingenious manner of expressing the holiday mood. The cen- 
tral axis is of course the Christmas tree and mounded about 
the base of every towering green are the packages which will 
be opened on Christmas day. 


As Santa Claus enters the first cottage and becomes en- 
guifed in the stampede of enthusiastic admirers, the resultant 
din and racket can be heard all over the grounds. Thus it is 
that in the remaining cottages the boys all know that no un- 
fortunate accident has occurred and that that great and con- 
stant friend, that living, breathing symbol of unrestricted joy 
and happiness, is about to bounce over the threshhold and into 
their midst. 


Then you should see “our” parents. Not one single man 
or woman, regardless of age or creed or color or race will doubt 
for a fleeting instant that there is a Santa Claus. And so the 
word gets around when these mothers and fathers go back to 
their own homes and their own communities. When some un- 
informed neighbor or acquaintance sympathetically deplores the 
unfortunate circumstances that caused parents to spend Christ- 
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mas Eve or Christmas Day in an institution, the parents can 
only look pityingly upon one so ignorant and so unenlightened, 


Happy New Year. 


Robinson. 


My Star 


I saw a Star one winter’s night 
Aloft in the sky like a beacon-light. 
Its beauty made my heart rejoice 
And sing, and then I heard a voice 


Like a muted trumpet call my name 

And, as I turned, these words declaim: 
“This is the Star the Wise Men sought 
When long ago from the East they brought 


“Precious offerings to be poured 

As gifts at the feet of our dear Lord. 

By this same Star, in faith secure 

They charted their course so true and sure 


“Across the plain and the desert waste 
Following it, they came in haste 

Until they claimed their one reward 
And knelt to worship Christ the Lord.” 


The voice fell still. I was alone. 

I looked at the Star where still it shone, 
Flooding the heavens with brilliant rays 
As if declaring its Maker’s praise. 


Fain would I have followed that bright Star 
As the Wise Men followed it from afar, 
But what could I give the Lord Most High? 
No gold, incense, nor myrrh had I. 


But step by step and day by day 

I followed as it led the way. 

At last I reached my journey’s end— 
What offering to Him could I send? 


The mystic voice again I heard, 

Like silver bells each tinkling word: 

“Christ wants the best you can impart, 

A loving and a generous heart.”—Alice Whiteman 
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Christmas Fingers 


J. Thomas MclIntire 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


These days are filled with busy fingers at the Training 
School, all working towards a happy Christmas. There are 
those fingers that wrote and helped with the children’s letters. 
Other fingers brought the gifts and there are those that felt 
the cloth that is to go into Helen’s dress and those that wound 
up the mechanical toy that will set Jimmie’s eyes a dancing. 
More fingers are busy in the Christmas rooms checking each 
child’s list, so that there will be no disappointments Christmas 
morning. Other fingers are labeling each gift, and wrapping 
them neatly in gay papers, fastening them with bright seals 
and ribbons in keeping with the season. Then there are those 
fingers that gathered the cedar, laurel and holly and worked 
them into wreaths, sprays and garlands that are being hung 
in the cottages to add to the Christmas cheer. Some fingers 
are working with wire and sockets and electric bulbs, fashion- 
ing long strings that other fingers are placing on the ever- 
greens about the grounds, on the graceful cedars in the play- 
rooms of the cottages, over doorways, and in windows filling 
the night with hundreds of little red, green, yellow and blue 
twinkling eyes. Still other fingers are sorting Christmas cards 
and making them ready for distribution on the day. Other 
fingers are busy in the big kitchens with turkey, and cranberries 
and all those other good things that go to make a festive dinner. 
Many fingers are busy building special displays. In one cottage 
the hum and click of electric trains as they wind their way 
among miniature villages, hills, and forests will meet the visitors 
ears. In another cottage willing fingers have built huge fire- 
places of wood and crepe paper all ready for Santa’s descent. 
Other fingers have built out-door displays such as the famous 
seven dwarfs dragging in a Yule log in old English style, while 
on another lawn is a bright red train with Santa at the throttle 
bringing in cars of evergreens, toys and wrapped packages. 
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There are those fingers that are working on the Christmas 
Sunday program where the story of nineteen hundred and thirty. 
eight years ago will be told again. Other fingers are preparing 
things for the Christmas Eve activities at the Hall. My fingers 
are entirely inadequate in placing on paper a description of what 
will take place, but there will be many fingers at work there 
that night. Fingers, many wiggley fingers in anticipation of 
Santa’s coming. Those fingers, loved by all, will crank the old 
fashioned telephone in call after call in search for Santa Claus, 
Then those fingers, Tim’s fingers, always the first to clasp the 
hand of the jolly old Saint upon his arrival. 


And while all of this is going on there are those fingers that 
are busy transporting the Christmas packages from the Christ- 
mas rooms to the cottages where they will be hidden away until 
the morning. 


Upon the children’s return from the Hall on Christmas Eve 
there will be those fingers that will tuck them in bed and to 
pleasant dreams, and then become busy with placing the chil- 
dren’s gifts under the Christmas trees. 


Other fingers will manipulate the valves of trumpets and 
other instruments of the band early Christmas morning as the 
Carolers make their rounds. In the gray of the morning the 
soft sweet notes of Christmas music will cause many sleepy 
heads to rise from their pillows. A grand way to announce the 
coming of the day. 


Finally with the receiving and opening of the gifts—what 
a play of Christmas fingers. Some bent in tight little fists; 
others extended in sheer joy; many made clumsy with all the 
excitement; others in constant motion, fluttering, twitching fing- 
ers. All fingers, now with a common aim, receiving and open- 
ing the gifts. And gifts there will be—bright things, cute 
things, warm things, strong things, colorful things, all sorts 
of things that are dear to childhood. After the first excite- 
ment of unwrapping Santa’s gifts will come those fingers that 
will beckon you here and there to see what this one and that 
one received. Little eager fingers catching at your sleeve or 
taking your hand. Little pleading fingers that urge you to 
share in the gifts they have received. 


But probably best of all the Christmas fingers are those 
that are interlocked in the children’s evening prayer. Those 
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hundreds of childish fingers that clasp each night throughout 
the year in homage to Him who was born in Bethlehem over 
nineteen hundred years ago, and the touch of whose fingers 
carry the blessing ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


CHRISTMAS NOTES FROM THE NEWS SHEET 


Freddie has a new toy house that he has built in the Hobby 
Shop. He has painted it a different color than the first one 
that he made. He wants to use this one in the cottage Christ- 
mas display. It has a garage and a fence with swinging gates. 
The house that he made last year will be set up in Robison 
Center so the visitors can see it. 


The Hobby Shop has been a busy place, where the boys are 
working on Christmas display pieces and toys. All the old wag- 
ons and scooters and tricycles have been collected and repaired 
and made like new. They will make nice gifts for some of the 
boys. Some Christmas mottos and some decorations have been 
made. We think maybe we will be able to make a roof decora- 
tion for one of the cottages. 


We have been practicing most every night and day for the 
play. Mrs. Nash thinks we are coming along fine. The name 
of the play is, “The Chimes of Normandy.” We hope that 
every one will enjoy it when they see it because it is a lot of 
work and it is a very nice play. 


Mr. Holden and the DeMott boys are working on their min- 
iature railroad for their cottage Christmas display. They have 
a lot of nice pieces like switches and signals and special lights. 
The newest, is a crossing watchman who comes out of a little 
house and waves a red lantern when the train comes. Don’t 
forget to stop in and see it when it gets set up in the day room. 


We have a clock in the day room at Robison. Now we 
don’t have to ask what time it is when we are running the 
radio, or when it is time to go to work. It will help some of 
the boys to learn to tell time. It was an old broken clock that 
Alfred repaired. He has fixed a lot of watches and clocks. 
John and Russell help him. They are going to have a bench. 
in the shop after Christmas just for clock fixing alone. 
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Unit on Sports 


A. Gordon Nelson 
Guidance Director Public Schools, Fairfield, Connecticut 


Especially adapted to subnormal classes for boys, suitable 
with modifications, for upper grades in elementary school. 


OUTLINE 
I OBJECTIVES 
A. General 
B. Specific 


STIMULATING SITUATIONS 
ORIENTING ACTIVITIES 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 
A. Social StudiesE. Music 
B. Reading F. Health and Physical Education 
C. Arithmetic G. Art 
D. Language H. Handwork 


V_ POSSIBLE CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
VI MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
VII POSSIBLE OUTCOMES 
I. Objectives 


25 


A. General 


1. To develop the ability to work and play with others quietly, 
courteously, and helpfully. 

2. To give training in habits of good workmanship: punctual- 

ity, thrift, orderliness, accuracy, neatness, persistence. 

3. To provide for incidental training in reading, arithmetic, and 

spelling, through interesting work related to the unit. 

4. To develop better self-expression in simple oral and written 

English. 

5. To give each child the opportunity to experience the joy and 

confidence which comes from successful achievement, through 

using his own best medium of expression, whether it be speech, 

music, art, or handwork. 


B. Specific 


1. To develop an understanding of the ideal of oe sportsman- 
ship, and to provide ——— for practice in carrying out 
this ideal in group situations. 
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2. To acquaint the class with interesting information about the 
various types of sports enjoyed by people all over the world, in 
the past and in the present, and thus encourage an intelligent 
avocational interest in sports. 

3. To develop an understanding and appreciation of the nature 
and meaning of the Olympic Games, and thus develop respect 
for and good will toward the peoples of other nations. 

4. To cultivate the desire to practice the rules of health. 

5. To provide opportunity for participation in sports, and thus 
promote physical development. 


0. Stimulating Situations 


A. During the opening exercise a pupil may bring in a news 
item of a sporting event. 

B. Talking with the class about what they did during the sum- 
mer. (Some may have taken part in the sport contests ar- 
ranged by the summer playground directors). 

C. Asking the class which period of the day they like best. 
(It is a certainity that they will say the gym period.) Asking 
the class how they would like this year to study about the var- 
ious kinds of sports. 

D. Bringing in, or asking the children to bring in, pictures of 
current events for our bulletin board; discussion of questions 
arising from sport pictures may naturally lead into the unit. 
E. Talking over with the class a recent movie which centers 
around some sport. 

F. Listening over the radio to a program related to sports. 
G. Taking the class to see a high school soccer, football, or 
baseball game. 

H. Placing sport books and magazines about the room; answer- 
ing the pupils’ questions about what they see in these, and sug- 
gesting, if they do not, that the class study about sports during 
the year. 

- ~ to the class a sport story of unusual and unique in- 
ere 

J. Bringing in and talking about a piece of sport equipment 
which is strange to the class (e.g. LaCrosse racket, polo mallet, 
Dutch skates). 

K. Showing to the class and talking about a sport plaque won 
by a school team during the past year. 

Note: Any one or several of the above situations may be used 
to arouse interest in the unit, so that it may seem to arise: 
naturally from the desires of the class. 


Il. Orienting Activities 
A. Discussing what a sport is, and how it differs from other 
forms of recreation. 
B. Listing the names of sports already known to the class. 
C. Listing questions about sports to find the answers. 
D. Talking over the kinds of activities in which we could en- 
gage in our study of sports. 
E. Bringing in many newspaper and magazine pictures of sport 
activities. 


IV. Correlated Activities 
A. Social Studies 


1. Locating on the map the countries referred to as various 
sports are studied. 

2. Studying the characteristics of the peoples of various na- 
tions—characteristics which make them good sportsmen. 

3. Studying sports engaged in by people in the past and in the 
present, in America and in other parts of the world. 
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4. Studying the factors which help in producing good , 
food, climate, training. abies oe 
5. Discussing the Olympic Games, past and present, their pur- 
pose, places where held, types of events, method of Selecting rep- 
resentatives, expenses. 

6. Studying some of the materials used in sporting equipment, 
their origin, manufacture, cost. (E. g., cat-gut in tennig “ 
éts, rubber in balls, wood in hockey sticks, production of leather 
for footballs). 

7. Discussing the need for rules and regulations in sports; re. 
lating this need to other situations in life—the school, the home 
and the community. P 
8. Discussing the meaning of good sportsmanship, and its ap. 
plication in our daily lives. 

9.- Discussion of good versus poor sports (e.g., bull-fighting 
and automobile racing versus tennis, basketball). 

10. Activities through which above topics may be approached 
and carried out: stereopticon slides, movies, talks by high school 
coaches and physical education supervisors, picture-studies, field 
trips, manual activities, art, music, reading, oral discussions, 
specimen exhibits. 


B. Reading 
1.\' Reading charts, made and illustrated by the pupils so far 
as possible, on topics such as the following: 
a. Positions of players in various sports. 
b. Equipment needed for various sports. 
c. Names of various countries of the world, with sports 
most popular in those countries; names of sports enjoyed in 
the past, in various periods of history. 
. Qualities of a good sportsman. 
Training rules for an athlete. 
Materials used in sporting equipment. 
Poems on good sportsmanship. 
Labelled pictures and posters. 
‘i Account of what we have done, are doing, and expect to 
do, in order -to learn about sports. 
j. Sequence of plays, with duties of various players in a 
number of the: most important sports. ' 
k. Miscellaneous words related to sports in general. 
2. Reading stories of sports found in basic readers. 
3. Reading Weekly Readers, which often contain sport items 
written in simple language. raet 
4. Reading booklets made by the children, on the various topics 
, covered in the unit. 
5. Reading newspaper and magazine clippings so far as pos- 
_ sible. 
6. Reading stories in supplementary reading books. 


C. Arithmetic 


1. Problems on the cost of athletic equipment. 

2. Keeping score in athletic contests. 

8. Measuring—in art and construction activities; in laying out 
baseball diamonds. 

4. Problems on cost of travel and other items connected with 
the Olympic Games. 

5. Study of standard height-weight table; computing pounds 
overweight or underweight for each child. 

6. Problems involved in making up teams when so many play- 
ers are available. 

7. Discussing salaries of professional sportsmen, and why they 
receive large salaries. 


Pine ro 8 
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8. -~ipcanaa of selling programs and other articles at sporting 
events. 
9. Measuring various parts of the body, and weighing in, as 
boxers do. 
10. Introducing elementary fractions in connection with the 
use of the stop-watch in track events. 
D. Language 
.. Presenting sport current event items during opening exer- 
cises. 
2. Giving simple oral reports on what the children know about 
various sports, either through reading, hearing, or observation. 
3. Telling in own words an account of some sport story, child 
has seen in movies, experienced himself, had read to him, heard 
over radio, or heard someone else tell outside school. (A few 
of ‘the better readers in a subnormal group may be able to read 
well enough to read a story by themselves, and then tell it to 
the class). 
4, a—- and answering questions on sports, as a review ex- 
ercise. 
5. Class discussions on the various activities undertaken—such 
as radio programs, field trips, art work, handwork. 
6. Increasing vocabulary by listing and talking about sport 
terms as they arise. a i 
7. Very simple spelling and written expression related to the 
various activities of the unit. 
E. Music 
1. Learning high school and college sport songs.. 
2. Whistling and rhythmic cheers, 
3. Phonograph records. 
4. Radio programs. 
Note: The help of a music supervisor should be sought in plan- 
ning this aspect of the unit more in detail. : 
F. Health and Physical Education 
1. Reviewing the rules of good health, through a study of the 
training rules followed by athletes. 
2. Daily health inspection. ar: 
8. Participation in sports during the regular gym period, fol- 
lowing the outline of the physical education supervisor; games 
such as soccer, two-hand-touch football; volley ball; ‘basket-ball. 
4. Monthly height-weight check-up. 
5. Annual medical inspection and remedial work; dental clinic 
services. ' 
6. Inter-class contests in soccer, volley ball, and baseball. 
G. Art : 
1. MIlustrating stories of sports; media: crayon, water colors, 
paint, chalk, or charcoal. 
2. Finger painting. 
3. Original drawings related to any of the activities of the unit. 
4. Illustrated posters and reading charts. 
5. Drawings of baseball diamonds, tennis courts, football grid- 
irons. 
6. Lettering posters, charts, and scrapbooks neatly. 
7. Original designs for athletic insignia and plaques. 
8. Drawing sport equipment from specimens. 
9. Making large friezes of chariot races, Yankee Stadium dur- 
ing a baseball game, Indian sports, and so on. 
10. Making sport maps of various countries of the world. 
11. Decorating scrapbooks and reading booklets. 
12. Making scenery for assembly programs. 
18. Decorating projects made in handwork period. 
14. Appreciation lessons on pictures related to sports. 
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H. Handwork 


1. Making scrapbooks and reading books. 
y ee a class book on our study of sports. 

3 arving or constructing miniatures of sport equi 
of clay, soap, and wood. - es out 
4. Constructing a sand-table exhibit of the Ol ec G 
of some other sporting event. one Comer 
4 Making a shuffle-board. 

. Making hurdles for use on school playground in the 
7. Making usable skis out of barrel staves. Spring. 
8. Making scenery and stage properties for an assembly pro- 
gram on the unit. 
9. Making a ping-pong table. 
10. Making scoreboards for baseball and other games. 
11. Making jumping pits and standards for a track meet. 

V. Possible Culminating Activities 

1. Exhibit of the work of the unit, to which parents and other 
classes are invited. 
2. Original assembly program. 
3. Track meet or miniature Olympic Contest. 
4. Class attendance at a good sport movie. 


VI. Materials and Equipment 


A. Visual Aids 
Newspaper, magazine, and book illustrations. 
Slides on sporting activities in this and other countries. 
State museum movies and exhibits. 
Samples of sport equipment. 
Map of the World. 
Sporting goods catalogues. 
. Height-weight chart. 
B. Fine and Industrial Arts Materials 
1. Crayons, water colors, paints, charcoal, pencils. 
2. Rulers, scissors, paste, thumbtacks. 
3. Various types of drawing and construction paper: bogus, 
oak, tag, manilla, wrapping, etc. 
4. Barrel staves, wood, soap, clay, nails, etc. 
C. Equipment 
1. School radio. 
2. Class handwork equipment-tools, etc. 
8. Athletic equipment for physical training. 
4. Phonograph and records. 


VII. Possible Outcomes 


A. Increased Ability to: 
1. Work and play with others in a quiet, courteous, and help- 
ful manner. 
2. Work in a punctual, thrifty, orderly, accurate, neat, and 
persistent manner. 
B. Increased skill in: 
1. Playing recreational and health-building sports. 
2. Reading, arithmetic, and oral and written English expres 
sion. 
8. Fine and industrial arts. 
C. Knowledge of: 
1. The nature of a number of sports. 
2. The Olympic Games. 
8. The rules of health. 


To wm Gogo 
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4. eee of some of the more important countries of the 
world. 

5. Some of the materials used in sporting equipment. 

6. Sport vocabulary commonly heard over the radio, in the 
movies, or in conversation. 


D. Attitudes and Appreciations 


1, Appreciation of the ideal of good sportsmanship as it applies 

to all group activities, 

2. The joy of achievement. 

38. The purpose and meaning of the Olympic Games. 

4. Importance of the rules of good health. 

om Respect for and goodwill toward the peoples of other coun- 
es. 

6. Appreciation of the possibilities of sports for affording 

healthy and enjoyable recreation in leisure time. 

7. Increased interest in newspapers and magazines as sources 

of pleasure and information about sports. 

8. The need for rules and regulations in group activities. 





KRISS KRINGLE* 


Kriss Kringle is a living reality in the minds of most of 
our children. His home is located in the Snowy mountains; 
the cold and blows of which, have made him weak in the knees 
and bent in the back; his face is one of jovial goodness, espec- 
ially winning to children, when he presents, in his rough right 
hand, a Christmas gift, and with a hearty laugh pronounces 
them “good children.” His annual visitation is eagerly antici- 
pated, and when the tramp of his heavy snow boots is heard, 
descending from the roof, and he enters with a huge pack on 
his back, the shouts of merriment are beyond description. 
Kriss Kringle, in his coarse blanket, heavy snow boots, and 
pendant icicles, is at once placed in a comfortable chair, and one 
by one the children approach to bid good morning, and receive 
each a present. He has so attached himself to one of the boys, 
that he is very earnest to go and live with him, in his frigid 
and distant home. 


* Taken from the first Annual Report of the Elwyn Institution. Written by Isaac N. 
Kerlin in 1858. 
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What Can Be Done Pending State Aid* 


Charles Scott Berry 


Director, Bureau of Special and Adult Education 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The following are some of the things which can be done: 

1. Determine the number and needs of the handicapped 
children of compulsory school age who are in your school dis- 
trict. It is surprising how few school officials have this infor. 
mation, yet without it there is little chance of securing adequate 
local support for special education. 

2. Keep the community fully informed in regard to the 
needs of these children. In many school districts adequate edu- 
cational opportunity is denied the handicapped child not he- 
cause the taxpayers are unable or unwilling to provide special 
education for such children but because the superintendent of 
schools has not made known to the community the needs of 
these children. This is evident from the fact that in a given 
school district a superintendent who has provided no special 
education for handicapped children may be followed by one who 
succeeds in securing special education for them. Unquestion- 
ably in many school districts of the State much more money 
could be raised to provide special education for handicapped 
children if the people were kept fully informed in regard to 
the need for such education. 

3. With little or no additional cost to the taxpayer much 
can be done for the handicapped child through a better use of 
existing facilities in the school: 

(a) By encouraging the teachers to study the handicap- 
ped child in order to determine what factors are interfering 
with his normal development. If the nature and needs of the 
handicapped child were taken as a subject for discussion at 
teachers’ meetings during even one semester it would lead to 
a better and more sympathetic understanding of these children. 

(b) By developing in teachers the same sense of respon- 
sibility for the education of the handicapped child that they 
now have for the education of the child who is not handicapped. 


* Reprinted from a report of a Survey of mentally retarded, speech defective and be- 
havior problem children in the public schools of Ohio. 
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That many teachers do not have it is evidenced by their eager- 
ness to get rid of the handicapped child and by their lack of 
interest in what happens to him after he is taken out of their 


room. 

(c) By changing the traditional subject matter and meth- 
ods of instruction as far as may be necessary to insure the 
development of the handicapped child. The physician does not 
hesitate to prescribe a special diet for the sick child. The teach- 
er cannot do less for the handicapped child. 

(d) By organizing a “committee on special cases” with 
which any teacher could confer when she needed help in teaching 
the handicapped child. When the physician is baffled by a diffi- 
cult case he suggests a consultation. In like manner the teach- 
er should turn to others for help when she is not getting the 
desired results. 


(e) Follow the interests of the handicapped child and 
specialize on his strength. Many a handicapped child hates 
school and develops feelings of inferiority because he is re- 
quired to spend so much time in trying to overcome his weak- 
ness that he does not have time to develop his strength. 
Discouraged by repeated failure he finally leaves school to dis- 
cover that the world is interested only in what he can do and 
not in what he cannot do. 


(f) As far as possible keep the handicapped child with 
children of his own age and see that he is understood by them. 
It is better for him to pass from grade to grade with the same 
children even though they may surpass him in achievement than 
to be failed and put in with a group of younger children who 
cannot understand him. Many handicapped children hate 
school and become truants because of the unkind treatment they 
have received from children. 


(g) Encourage the teacher to visit the home of the handi- 
capped child. Without an understanding of home conditions 
and without the cooperation of the parents the teacher will 
find it very difficult to succeed in her work with the child. 


(h) Make use of individual differences in teachers. 
Teachers differ greatly in their attitude toward the handicapped 
child. Many want to get rid of him, while a few would rather 
teach him than the child who is not handicapped. As far as 
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possible assign handicapped children to teachers who are inter. 
ested in them and who understand them. Encourage such 
teachers to attend summer school in order to learn more about 
teaching such children. We should have in every school at 
least one teacher who is genuinely interested in the handicapped 
child, who understands him, and who knows how to teach him. 


(1) Have other children assist the handicapped child wit) 
his work. On the playground one child learns from another, 
Why should children not assist one another in the classroom as 
well. Some of the most successful teachers of special classes 
divide the pupils in the room into three groups and use pupil 
teachers. It is a good way to develop the spirit of cooperation, 

(j) Reorganize the grades. Possible ways of reorganiz- 
ing the early grades in order to make more satisfactory provi- 
sion for individual differences are suggested in a bulletin entitled 
“Public School Education of Mentally Retarded Children.”* 

(kK) Provide more homework and shopwork for mentally 
retarded and behavior problem children. The common practice 
of requiring all pupils to reach a certain grade level before they 
are allowed to take shopwork makes it impossible for many 
mentally handicapped and behavior problem children to get the 
type of training that they most need, and in which they are most 
interested, at the time it would be of the greatest value to them. 

4. Much can be done for the handicapped child through a 
wider use of community organizations and agencies, such as 
P.T.A.’s, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, the American Legion, 
churches, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, the 
juvenile court, public health nurses, medical organizations, and 
local newspapers. Such agencies are rendering a real service 
to the handicapped child in many communities by assisting in 
surveys, by providing medical examinations and medical treat- 
ment, by informing the public of the need for special education, 
by supporting demonstration special classes to convince the 
public of the value of the work, by furnishing funds for special 
equipment, by helping needy cases, by securing supervised pub- 
lic playgrounds and swimming pools, and by supporting summer 
camps. These are some of the ways in which local organiza- 
tions are helping the handicapped child. 

However, what these organizations do for the handicapped 
child depends in large measure on the attitude of the superin- 


* This bulletin can be secured without cost by writing to the Bureau of Special Adult 
Education at Ohio State University. 
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tendent of schools. If he believes, as apparently some do, that 
the problem of providing special treatment and training for the 
handicapped child is the job of the school alone, he will make 
no effort to enlist the active support of community agencies. 
Usually this means that little is being done for the handicapped 
child either in the school or in the community. 


On the other hand, if the superintendent of schools feels 
that it is his responsibility to keep the community fully inform- 
ed in regard to the needs of the handicapped child which the 
school alone is not able to meet, he will do all he can to secure 
the active support of community agencies. Usually this means 
that much is being done for the handicapped child both in the 
school and in the community. 

5. In meeting the needs of the handicapped child help 
may be secured from a number of state organizations. 

(a) in the case of the blind, deaf or crippled, seek help 
from the appropriate one or ones of the following organizations: 

Division of Special Education, State Department of Edu- 

cation ; 

State School for the Blind 

State School for the Deaf 

Ohio Commission for the Blind 

Crippled Children’s Bureau, State Department of Welfare 

Ohio Society for Crippled Children 

(b) In the case of the child who is a behavior problem, 
mentally retarded, defective in speech, or hard of hearing, turn 
to one or more of the following organizations for help: 

Bureau of Juvenile Research, State Department of Welfare 

Ohio Probation Association 

Bureau of Special and Adult Education, Ohio State Univer- 

sity 

The headquarters of all these organizations are in Colum- 
bus. If any one of these organizations is not able to give you 
the desired assistance it will tell you where to go for help. 

The proper care, treatment, and training of the handicap- 
ped child is a cooperative undertaking involving the home, the 
school, the community, and the state. 
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Book Review 


Children with Delayed or Defective Speech by Sara M. Stinch- 
field and Edna Hill Young. Stanford University Press, 
California, 1938. pp. 174 - xvi. 


The differential diagnosis of speech retardation from men- 
tal deficiency is recognized as a difficult problem by clinica] 
psychologists. When Johnny’s speech is not developing norm- 
ally and when he is also mentally backward, is he potentially 
feeble-minded? Is the speech retardation accounted for by the 
mental backwardness? Or is the mental backwardness the re- 
sult of speech retardation? Or are both factors merely asso- 
ciated but not causally related? It is known that the majority 
of feeble-minded children has serious speech disabilities, but the 
nature of the relationship is not always clear. 

Consider this perplexing question: Why is it that among 
adult imbeciles, most of whom manifest some form of speech 
disturbance, an appreciable minority speak clearly and enun- 
ciate and articulate precisely? The speech of some imbeciles 
is beyond their general level of intelligence. It may well be 
that the mental deficiency is the pivotal and probably causal 
factor in the speech disability of a particular imbecile, but what 
of those imbeciles who do not have a speech disability? What 
is the explanation in such cases? What factor is present (or 
absent) which in one case results in both speech disability and 
mental deficiency, and in another case brings about only mental 
deficiency? No scientific principle is available for an adequate 
explanation although in certain individual cases tentative and 
plausible interpretations are possible. The problem of speech 
retardation and speech disturbance, though difficult in an adult 
feeble-minded case, is even more complex in children of pre- 
school age. The role of speech in the development of the 
thought processes is, needless to say, not demonstrated clearly 
at present. 

It is to the credit of Dr. Stinchfield and Mrs. Young that 
they have emphasized the importance of this problem and, al- 
though they do not furnish us with an easy solution to diag- 
nosis, they provide us at least with preliminary clues with 
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which to attempt a differential diagnosis. The relationship 
between mental backwardness and speech retardation is but 
one of several important problems raised and discussed. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first section, writ- 
ten by.Dr. Stinchfield, a psychologist who is well-known for her 
research on speech, deals with historical and theoretical con- 
siderations, experimental studies of speech improvement, and 
methods of examination. The second part, written by Mrs. 
Young, who has devoted her life to the training of children 
with speech handicaps, treats of the practical therapy in speech 
correction, the methods having been evolved by Mrs. Young, 


herself. 

An important thesis throughout the book is the concept of 
“speech readiness.” To quote the authors..... “we have found 
that children develop speech most normally when given encour- 
agement and direction at the age when speech readiness first 
begins to be apparent, with the attempt to name objects or to 
designate them in words. This is close upon the end of the 
first year in the average child, but may appear as early as the 
ninth month in precocious children, and is likely to continue 
active to about the nineteenth month. With the coming of the 
second birthday, or around the twenty-fourth month, the most 
favorable period for speech development may have passed, so 
that speech subsequently develops much more slowly and with 
less facility than when it is begun earlier. It is important that 
parents and nurses should recognize this period of speech readi- 
ness, so that the child may be aided in developing the instru- 
ment of speech through social contacts, strengthening of motor 
and sensory impressions, and deepening of the sensibilities 
through kinesthetic imagery and experience.” 

Although the various surveys and experimental studies 
reported in the book are interesting and provocative, the pro- 
cedures followed in the investigations and the conclusions de- 
rived from the data are not always convincing. For example, 
in one study the Seguin formboard is classified as an intelligence 
test and the scores obtained from its application are compared 
with results obtained by means of the Binet. Also, it is stated 
that, “One of the startling and interesting facts which has 
come out of our study is the discovery of changes which have 
occurred in intelligence levels following special training and 
improved conditions.” But this generalization is neither stat- 
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istically substantiated nor experimentally proved. Case studies 
are given as examples. Illustrative cases cannot be accepted 
as sole scientific evidence in support of a generalization, espec- 
ially when the accuracy of the original diagnosis is not speci- 
fically guaranteed. In brief, the conclusions drawn from the 
experimental data need to be interpreted not as established 
principles, but as hypotheses. In the final proof it will be 
necessary to demonstrate not only that there has been a sig- 
nificant increase in rate of mental development, but also that 
the measurements of mental status are devoid of the many 
chance and experimental errors which infest clinical psycho- 
metric work. 


The merits of the book rest not on theoretical and experi- 
mental grounds, but rather on the emphasis that this long 
neglected field of speech research should be cultivated. The 
special techniques of speech training evolved by Mrs. Young are 
worthy of the serious consideration of speech specialists and 
others who come in daily contact with cases of delayed speech 
development. It is highly desirable that Mrs. Young’s methods 
be used by other teachers. Should the methods ultimately 
prove as effective as they now promise, a really substantial 
contribution will have been made to problems of speech therapy 
in pre-school children. 


The Training School at ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
Vineland New Jersey 














